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HE regular season at the Lyceum Theatre came to 

a close yesterday evening, with a performance of 
Hamlet. Since it commenced Mr. Irving has ap- 
preciably extended his previously wide popularity as an 
actor. His princely and intellectual Richard wasaccepted 
on almost all sides as the proudest histrionic achieve- 
ment of our time, and the revival of the Cowrier of 
Lyons has proved more successful than the original pro- 
duction of the piece at the Princess’s. Not only, as we 
remarked a few weeks ago, were the pit and the gallery 
filled, but West-end playgoers, usually conspicuous by their 
absence from theatres in which melodrama is repre- 
sented, have come in their hundreds to see “the 
Dubose.” Indeed, there can be but little doubt that 
if Mr. Irving had not made engagements in the 
country, the Lyons Mail might have had a long “ run.” 
On Saturday night, when the last performance of the 
piece was given, the house was crowded in every 
part, although we are now in the midst of what 
is called the dull season and the weather is 
oppressively hot. For his benefit, as we have 
said, Mr. Irving played Hamlet—a judicious selec- 
tion, perhaps, as it was in this character that he 
showed to what eminence he could rise as a Shakspe- 
rean actor. To enter upon a description of this per- 
formance would at best be an unnecessary task. Knough 
to say that it is as refined, forcible, and picturesque as 
it ever was, and that the hold of the actor over his 
audience seems to be confirmed rather than weakened 
with lapse of time. The scene which occurred imme- 
diately after the fall of the’ curtain last night 
will not soon be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
Mr. Irving is not the only actor at whom the pit has 
“risen,” but we were scarcely prepared to see the 
whole of the audience—the occupiers of stalls and dress 
circle and private boxes, as well as “ groundlings ” and 
“ gods "—springing en masse to their feet when he 
came before the curtain, and applauding him with 
exhilarating enthusiasm. The address which Mr. 
Irving delivered on the occasion may be _ briefly 
summarised. The audience that night, he said, 
represented to him that great London public 
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—perhaps the most numerous and intellectual body of | 


theatre-goers in the world—who had stood by him as 
vne man in all he had essayed to do, Could they 
wonder, then, that he was sorry to go away? He knew 
their kind thoughts would be with him while he was 
away, and they might rest assured he should never for- 
get them. 

That season had been made one of the most brilliant 
they had had. Shakspere’s Gloucester and Charles 
Reade’s Dubosc seemed to have pleased both friends and 
foes. This year, in fact, he had been lying upona bed of 
roses, and had been treated with such amicability in all 
quarters, that he began to think it necessary to arouse 
a little spitefulness and abuse. It was amusing as 
well as exciting, and he rather liked it. Even his 
legs this year had had an easy time of it, and some 
folks were really beginning to catch a glimmering of 
the words he had so often striven to articulate. Last 
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year when he said “good-bye,” clearly he 
was starting for fresh fields, and had to open 
entirely new ground. He began with the play 
which had just been represented. The result 
of his travels was, of course, uncertain, but he was 
heartily received in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
He was now obliged, therefore, to leave London for a 
time to revisit his new friends. He hoped during the 
ensuing season to produce another play of Shakspere’s, 
and also Lowis XI. Mr. Irving, in conclusion, claimed the 
friendly interest of the audience in the coming Lyceum 
season, when Mrs. Crowe will, with her own peculiar 
gifts, appear in an original character. He would reveal 


the name of the new play, hoping, however, that none 
of his hearers would mention it, as it was a Dead Secret. 
With a heart brim full of grateful remembrances, he 
bade you for the next few months good-bye. Mr. Irving, 
loaded with bouquets, retired amidst tremendous 
cheering, again and again repeated. 


The Italian opera season in London came to a 
conclusion on Saturday last, when Mbozart’s great 
opera, // Flauto Magico, was given as the closing per- 
formance at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The time has 
arrived when a few comments may be made on the 
events of the operatic season, and it will be interesting 
to inquire how far the interests of art have been 
advanced by means of the performances given at our 
rival opera-houses within the last four months. It will, 
however, be desirable, in the first instance, to place on 
record the material facts. The Royal Italian Opera 
Company during a season which lasted nearly sixteen 
weeks (April 3rd to July 21st) produced no fewer 
than twenty-nine operas, and gave eighty-two per- 
formances,—an average of more than five operas per 
week, Of course, such a rate of production could not 
have been sustained, but for the fact that the company 
comprises more than enough artists for two or three 
ordinary operatic troupes, and the still more essential fact 
that two operas could be studied and rehearsed simulta- 
neously under the care of Signori Vianesi and Bevignani. 
It is gratifying to observe that the masterpieces of 
Mozart, Rossini, Donizetti, and Meyerbeer were the 
most in demand. It may be noticed that Herr Wagner’s 
Lohengrin was only thrice performed, and his Tann- 
hduser only twice. On no occasion did either of those 
works bring a good audience together during the recent 
season, and his Vuscello Fantasma, although a quasi- 
novelty, was equally unattractive. The melancholy 
failure of the Wagner “ Festival” at the Albert Hall 
disenchanted a large number of the admirers of the 
“music of the future,” and now that three of his operas 
have had fair hearings in London, Herr Wagner has lost 
the charm of mystery, and also the attitude of a genius 
kept down by prejudiced oppression. Every one admits 
that there are meritorious features in each of his works, 
but those who have heard them once are seldom willing 
to hear them again, and we doubt if eight Wagnerian 
performances will be given at the Royal Italian Opera 
next year. M.Gounod’s Faust retains its popularity. 
His charming pastoral opera, Mirella, has not been 
heard in London for some years, yet it is one of the 
operas in which Madame Patti specially shines, and she 
plays in it every season at St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
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and Vienna. The fact is that Mirella cannot be played 
in England without the permission of M. Gounod, who 
took care to register the copyright of that opera, having 
seen that by neglecting this precaution in the case of 
his Faust he had enabled English managers to fill their 
pockets by performing the latter work, without paying 
a farthing to the composer. We have reason to know 
that M. Gounod has intimated, in reply to applications 
for permission to perform Mirella at Covent Garden, 
that he will consent to the performance of that opera 
only on condition of payment being made to him for 
each future performance of Faust. This just demand 
has thus far been refused, and the history of the matter 
affords a suggestive commentary on the injustice of our 
present laws of international copyright. The cost of 
producing the Duke of Saxe Coburg’s feeble opera, 
Santa Chiara, would have paid Gounod’s fees for the 
performance of Faust for five years past. It will not 
be necessary to give the names of the artists who have 
taken part in the various performances, and we need 
only add that the. reputation of the Royal Italian Opera 
Company has been creditably sustained on most 
occasions. 

Her Majesty’s Opera Company began its operations 
April 28, and concluded them on Saturday last, July 28. 
During this season of thirteen weeks nineteen operas 
were produced and sixty-two performances given. Con- 
sidering that the theatre was entirely devoid of scenery, 
fittings, properties, and furniture a month before the 
opening day, Mr. Mapleson displayed remarkable 
energy and ability. The revival of Cherubini’s Medea, 
and the production of Gluck’s Armida were prevented 
by the much-regretted illness of Mdlle. Titiens, 
who sang during only the first three of the thir- 
teen weeks to which the season extended. Her 
withdrawal interfered with the performance of 
the classic repertory in which she bas long stood un- 
rivalled ; and although we have good reason to believe 
that Madame Christine Nilsson would have willingly 
acted as substitute for Mdlle. Titiens in Norma, 
Semiramide, Lucrezia Borgia, &e., no advantage 
was taken of this fact, and some of the most popular 
operas in the repertory of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
were unwisely withdrawn from performance. There 
is no disputing the fact that the claims of art weigh 
but little in the minds of operatic managers, and 
that intrigues, cabals, prejudices, and partiality too 
often interfere with the legitimate progress of art 
and the consideration justly due to artists. Thus, at 
Covent Garden, Madame Patti is only heard once in 
four or five years as Margherita in Faust, and that 
character is assigned to a young lady, who, although 
clever and interesting, is by no means to be compared 
with Madame Patti. At Her Majesty’s Opera, Madame 
Nilsson is condemned to repeat, year after year, a round 
of too familiar characters, and is debarred from the 
“ dramatic ” parts, which she has shown herself qualified 
to fill, lest she might prove a dangerous rival to 
Mdlle. Titiens. Enterprises thus conducted are 
simply commercial speculations, and we cannot recall a 
single incident of the past season which has been 
indicative of higher than commercial motives. The 
only help given to the cause of art was the opportunity 
afforded to musical students and amateurs of hearing 
some of the great works of the best masters, and these 
have seldom been quite satisfactorily performed. 
Mozart’s IZ Flauto Magico was played on the closing 
night of the season, with a fair amount of success. 
Madame Marie Roze and Mdlle. Vallerin were satis- 
factory representatives of Pamina and Papagena, and 
Mdlle. Gerster sang the high staccato notes of “Non 
paventar” and “Gli angui d’inferno” neatly, and the 
rest of her part coldly and ineffectively. 


The extreme quiet which reigns just now in the 
theatrical world of London may best be realised in the 





fact that the chief if not the only novelty of the week 
was to be found at the Park Theatre, Camden Town, in 
a representation of Leman Rede’s drama, The Rake’s 
Progress, a piece produced under the management of 
John Kemble Chapman at the City Theatre, Cripplegate, 
in 1833, Except for the performance of the American 
play, Brass, at the Haymarket in the middle of the month, 
and for the promised production at the Lyceum of a version 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ Dead Secret, there will be scarcely 
anything done at the London Theatres until the middle 
of September; and looking to such indications as 
are provided by the season which is just over, those 
managers will lose heart who stick most resolutely 


to the plan of a genuine summer vacation. Those- 


who migrate from town to country will probably only 
go farther to fare worse, for all accounts agree in pro- 
nouncing provincial theatricals to be deplorably dull. 
At the Gaiety the French play season is over; and we 
regret to state that its merits have by no means ob- 
tained the reward which they deserve. The subscrip- 
tions and lettings at the box-offices probably saved the 
undertaking from actual loss; but neither the 
pastoral beauty of L’Ami Fritz nor the bright 
fascination of Madame Chaumont obtained due 
appreciation at the hands of the public. Nor 
was the brilliant effect of the comedy performances 
of the Vaudeville company, which wound up the ten 
weeks, welcomed as it ought to have been ; and it 
really seemed as though the playgoers, for whose 
presence we habitually look at any highly-finished or 
artistically remarkable performances, had made up their 
minds that the season should end with the minimum of 
encouragement with which it began. We may, how- 
ever, trust that Mr. Hollingshead has in one way or 
another been sufficiently rewarded to make it worth 
his while to repeat his bold experiment, and that we 
shall be able in future years to see French plays in 
London without submitting to the discomforts and 
defects of performances such as have ere this been 
given at the Royalty. 

Of The Rake’s Progress as played at the Park 
Theatre there is not very much to be said. The piece 
itself is by no means of a high type, for the realism of 
forty years ago compares unfavourably with that of 
to-day. It appears, moreover, to be difficult for our 
actors to catch the spirit in which alone The Rake’s 
Progress, and plays of its order, can gain and hold the 
genuine interest of the modern audiences. The actors 
and actresses appear to be for some reason afraid of 
their work, and they are apt to let the whole piece go 
flatly and stupidly except in certain leading passages. 
At the Park Theatre the best and indeed the only 
good grasp of character was displayed by Mr. Lin 
Rayne as the hero. He was but poorly supported by 
Mr. H. P. Grattan as Harry Markham, Miss Lonsdale, 
Mr. Terry, and Mr. Balfour. Mr. Rayne’s Tom Rake- 
well was decidedly clever, although the character is 
somewhat out of his line. The weakness of the youth, 
who, after the manner of Tittlebat Titmouse, comes into 
a fortune which he is not fitted for spending, was 
effectively illustrated, and was provided with a useful 
contrast in the spirited rendering of the more pathetic 
and passionate passages. Mr. Lin Rayne is, however, 
unfortunate in a certain affectation, or rather, perhaps, 
natural jerkiness of utterance, which he would do well 
to modify. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 





AST week Dan’l Druce was produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, with as many members 

of the original cast as could be secured. “ This play,” 
says the Herald, “comes to us not only with the 
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prestige of Mr. Gilbert’s name, but with the stamp of 
metropolitan success; and though it has once and 
again happened that the provinces have not been 
sufficiently educated to appreciate what London has 
declared perfection, there will scarcely in the present 
instance be any reluctance among Glasgow audiences to 
endorse all the golden opinions which have been 
pronounced on the play. At the outset we may say 
that Dan’l Druce is a play of such exceptional 
freshness, beauty, and pathos that even as a simple 
dramatic poem its merits must at once have secured it 
distinction. In addition to the light and brilliant 
manipulation of the best school of modern playwrights, 
the piece throughout is full of elusive but appreciable 
suggestions and reminiscences of the great dramatists. 
While Dorothy is radiant with a charm of naivete and 
Puritan sweetness rarely met out of Shakspere, Reuben 
Haines, the Royalist sergeant, seems to have just parted 
company with Captain Bobadil, from whom he has 
learnt his leering amativeness and swashbuckler brag- 
gadocio. The local, or rather temporal, colour is 
especially fascinating, and while the intense human 
interest makes the story for ever contemporary, the 
time, place, language, and costume give it the 
perspective requisite for fine artistic effect.” 
Mere enumeration of names with a few appropriate 
adjectives would fail to do justice to either the absorb- 
ing passion of Druce, the “humours” and braggart 
elegance of Reuben Haines, or the feeling, piquancy, 
and Quakerish sweetness of Dorothy. Sir Jasper was 
impersonated in Mr. Vallance’s finest and most careful 
style; and though there was a certain stiffness and too 
much of a nineteenth-century knowingness about 
Geoffrey Wynyard (Mr. Forbes Robertson), in the main 
he played up well to his colleagues.” With regard to 
Mr. Odell, the North British Daily Muil remarks that 
he convulsed the house, and that his acting brought 
Mr. Compton to mind. 

The Pink. Dominos was the attraction at the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Newcastle Daily 
Journal, after referring to the criticism which the 
comedy had evoked, says:—‘* We would not like to 
take the judgment of the average London society on 
any question requiring deep thought and reflection; 
but it may be trusted to discover and appreciate smart- 
ness, either of word or deed, more especially if in 
connection with doubtful morality; and the Pink 
Dominos is just the piece which would be tho- 
roughly appreciated by a London audience. One 
critic declares it to be the most amusing comedy 
ever witnessed, while another marvels how anybody can 
sit and listen to such stuff. Well, we have sat and 
listened to it in Newcastle; and we must agree with 
critic No. 1, that it isa comedy of a most amusing 
description, written with natural and legitimate smart- 
ness; while, if the criticism of No. 2 be based on the 
expediency or otherwise, so far as the morals of the 
public are concerned, of bringing before the public 
such a phase of society generally—for it exists not only 
in London, but everywhere—as is represented in Pink 
Dominos, we can only say there is much to be said in 
support of the view of critic No.2. The comedy in 
short deals with one of the worst phases of society; 
and literally exhibits it with very plain features. The 
wonder, indeed, has been that the Lord Chamberlain 
has not pronounced his interdict against it; but it 
may be supposed that he has not interfered because of 
the virtue which ultimately results.” Miss Rose Massey, 
Mr. Elwood, Mr. Maltby, Mr. George Clarke, and Mr. 
Webber were in the cast. 

The performance of the Lydia Thompson company 
at Liverpool was varied by the production of Oxygen, 
which seems likely to become as popular in the country 
as it was in London. Mr. Buckstone was at Aberdeen, 
Mr. Charles Mathews was at Margate, Mr. John Cole- 
man at Portsmouth, Mr. Charles Dillon at Portsmouth, 





Miss Jennie Lee at York, Miss Julia Seaman at Wal- 
sall, Mr. W. H. Brougham at Swansea, Mr. Pitt’s 
company at Birmingham, the Caste Company at 
Dundee, Mr. South’s Opera Bouffe Company at Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Shiel Barry in Dublin, Mr. Clifton’s company 
at Cardiff, Mr. Hollingshead’s company at Brighton, and 
Mr. Ormond Tearle at Bolton. 





IN PARIS. 





NOTHER welcome addition has been made to the 
repertory of the Théatre du Palais Royal. We 
refer to La Lune Sans Miel, a farcical comedy from 
the pen of the author of the Saltimbanques. When Varin 
died this piece was found in an incomplete state among 
his papers, and all that was wanting has been supplied 
by M. Alfred Delacour. The curtain rises upon the 
marriage of Berlingen and Elise, two young Belgians 
of the middle-class. There is obviously a cloud on the 
horizon. Elise has married Berlingen, not from affection, 
but simply because a certain Pepinster, to whom she 
was formerly betrothed, has not been heard of 
for some time, and is supposed to be dead. Two 
years previously, it appears, Elise, in order 
to test the sincerity of Pepinster’s affection for her, 
required him to sacrifice his moustaches, of which he 
was very proud. He immediately rushed off to a 
barber’s, but on his way thither his hat fell into the sea, 
and in endeavouring to recover it he was carried away 
by the tide. Since that time he had been “ neither 
seen nor heard of.” Ten minutes after the marriage of 
Elise to Berlingen he makes his appearance. He had 
been picked up by a passing vessel and taken across 
the Atlantic, and by a cruel concatenation of circum- 
stances had never been able to communicate with his 
betrothed. His rage on finding that the latter is married 
leads him to register a vow to prevent the happiness 
of the newly-wedded pair, and he keeps his word. 
He follows them as _ persistently as their own 
shadows. He takes the same compartment of the 
train as they do on leaving for the wedding tour, he 
engages the room next to theirs at the hotel and finds 
a variety of excuses for intruding upon their privacy. 
The poor husband not unnaturally loses his temper; 
much commotion ensues, and Elise, more than ever in 
love with Pepinster, runs away to her father’s house. In 
the result, thanks to the good nature of the administra- 
tors of the law, the marriage is annulled, and Pepinster 
and Elise are happily united. Za Lune Sans Miel 
evoked rounds after rounds of laughter, thanks both 
to the comic force of the incidents and the humour with 
which the piece is played. Mdlle. Lemercier, M. Numa, 
M. Montbars, and M. Calvin are in the cast. 

Two one-act pieces have just been brought out at the 
Gymnase, where the success of Bébé continues without 
abatement. The first is Le Cousin Florestan, by M. 
Pierre Elzear. The period is fixed in the reign of 
Louis Quinze. Hector, who longs for the return of the 
haleyon days of the Régence, agrees to contract a 
mariage de convenance, his intended bride being one 
Laurianne. The latter is deeply in love with her 
cousin, Florestan, and readily agrees to fly with 
him. Discovering this, Hector takes a some- 
what startling course. He marries Laurianne with 
a smiling face, leads her to the carriage, and, instead 
of entering with her, jovially wishes her happiness 
with “ Cousin Florestan” and bids her farewell. From 
this moment a mutual affection springs up between 
husband and wife, who in the end find the greatest 
happiness in each other’ssociety. Le Cousin Florestan 
does not increase M. Elzear’s reputation as a dramatic 
writer, but as M. Landrol represents the husband and 
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Mdlle. Legault the wife the piece is fairly successful. | 


The other novelty at the Gymnase is Les Trois Bou- 


geoirs, by MM. Grangé and Bernard. Of this little | 


piece we shall speak next week. 

The promise held out by M. Frangois Mons in his 
Apprenti de Cléoméne, produced at the Odéon Theatre 
about four years ago, has not been realised by’ his 
Dernier Klephte, a pochade giecque, in one act, brought 
out at the Folies Dramatiques last Friday night. There 
are but few gleams in it of wit, fancy, or even of 
dramatic skill. The scene is laid in a cavern, tenanted 
by klephtes, near Marathon. The chief of the klephtes 
is one Stanislas Belamandopoulos, in many respects a 
remarkable personage. He has a residence in both 
Paris and London, and vouchsafes to visit Marathon only 
at the time when tourists well provided with money 
come to that part of the world. Mr. and Mrs. Spenglar, 
an American lady and gentleman, fall into his clutches, 
and Belamandopoulos becomes violently enamoured of his 
fair captive. The latter, who, being a native of Paris, 
is necessarily very clever, contrives, however, to outwit 
him. The redoubtable chief of the klephtes has one 
little weakness—-he is superstitious. His illustrious 
ancestors have all died as midnight struck, and he firmly 
believes that unless he is in bed by that hour every day 
he will share the same fate. The lady, becoming aware 
of this, dexterously keeps him up until the clock begins 
to strike, and in his terror the chief resolves to liberate 
his captives and rectify the errors of his ways. 








IN VIENNA. 


=——2000——— 


Fer dulness which now prevails in the theatrical 
world of Vienna will continue undisturbed till 
the middle of August, when the reopening of the Court 
Opera will give the chronicler something to write about, 
and in a fortnight later the beginning of the autumn 
season at the Burgtheater and the Stadttheater will 
expose him to the embarras du choix. Meanwhile, 
the Carl Theater alone maintains the struggle, and, 
though without rival candidates for popular support, it 
is unable to attract good houses, except when a wet 
evening renders outdoor amusements uninviting. Offen- 
bach’s Margot die reiche Backerin(La Boulangére « des 
Ecus), in which Fraulein Link made her rentrée, has been 
followed by the ever-popular Fille de Madame Angot, 
now revived after a long interval. When M. Lecocq 
visited Vienna some two or three years ago to superin- 
tend the production of his Gvroflé-Girofla, he was pre- 
sent at a representation of his earlier work, and 
admitted that the performance was greatly superior to 
that at the Folies Dramatiques in Paris, The present 
cast is not nearly so strong as that which drew forth 
such a warm eulogy from the composer, but it is still 
very good, and the work maintains its popularity. 
Fraulein Link still gives her excellent impersonation of 
Madame Lange. Fraulein Meyerhoff, who was so pro- 
minent in the original cast, disappeared from Vienna 
after a violent dispute with her manager, but there are 
rumours that she will soon return to the Carl Theater, 
while others say that she is about to transfer her services 
to the Theater an der Wien, an improbable statement, as 
that theatre is for the future to be devoted to dramatic 
performances instead of opera-bouffe. Herr Eppich 
has returned from his vacation, and made his rentrée as 
Julian Golz in Suppe’s favourite operetta, Fatinitza. 
The members of the Stadttheater, whose appearance 
at Linz we recently recorded, arrived at Laibach 
about the middle of the month, and gave three 
performances to very good houses, notwithstanding 
the intense heat of the weather. The plays 
selected were Sardou’s Dora, Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
Freund Fritz (L’Ami Fritz), and Hennequin and 
Delacour’s Rosa Dominos (The Pink Dominos)— 





all plays of such world-wide reputation that they could 
hardly fail to prove attractive. Fraulein Saldern, who 
isa native of Laibach, was greatly applauded by her 
fellow townspeople. From Laibach the company 
proceeded to Graz, where they were to give ten per- 
formances. 

A theatrical swindler, well known in Vienna, has 
recently transferred the scene of his operations to Berlin. 
He represents himself to be an author and a dramatic 
critic, possessing great influence with the press and 
with theatrical managers, and by means of these false 
representations he has succeeded in obtaining con- 
siderable sums of money from actors and others desirous 
of being puffed or of obtaining engagements. The 
Newe Freie Presse very properly observed that “ artistes 
who fall into the snare of such a swindler are great sim- 
pletons, and evidently belong to that not inconsiderable 
class of players who read neither books nor newspapers, 
with the exception of a petty theatrical print, in which 
one can be called a Talma ora Patti for a few shillings. 
An educated actor, who knows what a respectable 
paper is, would forthwith show the door to an indi- 
vidual who should offer him his great influence with 
the press.” 








IN BERLIN. 


—_+oe—— 


T the National Theater the performances of the 
guests from the Vienna Burgtheater still con- 
tinue, and the audiences are good for this season of the 
year. The presence of the greatest living representative 
of Franz Moor has naturally led to the production of 
Schiller’s Rauber. Herr Lewinsky thoroughly realised 
the demoniacal nature of that wild creation of Schiller’s 
youth, and though he played with a power which was 
almost terrible, he avoided with artistic skill those 
realistic extravagances into which representatives of 
Franz Moor are too frequently tempted. The rest of 
the cast was good. Herr Hallenstein played Karl 
Moor with considerable vigour, but was deficient 
in the requisite youthful fire. Fraulein Stengel 
gave a very sympathetic rendering of Amalie, and 
displayed passionate power in the great scene in 
the garden with Franz Moor. Herr Hartmann was 
a good Kosinsky, and the general effect of the perform- 
ance was excellent. This company also played the 
other evening Pelikan,a German version of M. Augier’s 
well-known comedy, Le Fils de Giboyer. Though written 
some fifteen years ago, and frequently acted in Vienna, 
this was, we believe, the first time of its performance 
in German in Berlin, and we need hardly say that the 
success was complete. The chief honours of the even- 
ing were gained by Herr Hallenstein, who gave a 
masterly impersonation of the parvenu Maréchal, and 
astonished the audience by an unexpected display of 
comic power. This was the first time that Herr Hallen- 
stein, whose line has hitherto been that of heroic parts, 
essayed this character, and his remarkable success will 
probably have a great effect in determining his futwe 
career. Herr Lewinsky gave a characteristic represen- 
tation of Giboyer, a part which suits him so well that 
one might think M. Augier had had him in view in 
writing the play. He thoroughly realised the senti- 
ments of the father, whose self-sacrificing nature is 
indicated in the title of the German version of Le Fils 
de Giboyer, the allusion being to the story that the 
pelican will tear open its own breast to assuage the 
thirst of its young. 

Herr Hartmann was a good Gérard, and the Marquis 
d’Auberive was played in a satisfactory manner by 
Herr Hoppe, a member of the stock company of the 
National Theater. The part of Fernande was not so 
well played, being entrusted to Fraulein Bruckmiiller, 
a pupil of Herr Lewinsky, who is now making her 
first appearances. The engagement of the «artistes 
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from the Burgtheater ends with the present month. 
Herr Doczi’s poetical comedy, Der Kuss, was to be 
the last of their productions, with Frau Hartmann, 
who has been playing at Leipsig with great success, 
in one of the leading parts. We shall probably give 
an account of this performance next week. 

The opera season at Kroll’s Theater continues: with 
moderate success. The most noteworthy of recent 
performances is that of an opera which is regarded in 
Germany as one of the best specimens of the modern 
French school of music. We refer to Halévy’s opera, 
La Juive, the performance of which was, on the whole, 
good. The title-réle was filled by Friiulein von Renée, 
whose well-trained voice gave the music with good 
effect, while as an actress she displayed considerable 
tragic capacity. The Eleazar was Herr Grisa, who 
exerted all the powers of his well-cultivated tenor 
voice upon the great air in the fourth act, and was much 
applauded. Herr Thiimmel’s fine bass voice was quite 
equal to the demands of the music allotted to the 
Cardinal, but Fraulein Monhaupt was not a_ very 
satisfactory representative of the Princess Eudoxia. 

A Berlin paper makes the following gloomy obser- 
vations upon theatrical affairs in the German capital 
during the present year of grace :—“ Historians of the 
theatre will describe the year 1877 as the most un- 
fortunate that was ever experienced in times of peace. 
Throughout the whole German Empire, and beyond 
its boundaries wherever German theatrical art is offered 
to Germans, there prevails an absence of demand or 
an absence of the financial means to supply the 
demand, and the result is that innumerable theatres 
fall victims, and thousands of men and women who 
live by the theatre are deprived of their daily 
bread. Herr Rosenthal opened the Woltersdoff 
Theater on the best principles that could be desired. 
He introduced to Berlin the genial productions of 
the Viennese dramatist, Herr Auzengruber, produced 
nothing but good popular pieces, and engaged «aitistes of 
talent to play them. But the public failed to respond 
to his appeal, and the inevitable result followed. After 
having in a few months incurred a loss of 25,000 
marks (£1,000), Herr Rosenthal has at last resolved to 
close the doors of his theatre for ever. To his credit 
be it said the members of his company have received 
their salaries to the last.” We have another terrible 
piece of news to record in connection with the sad state 
of theatrical affairs in Berlin: Herr Max Fritze, the 
ex-theatrical manager, whose remains were interred the 
other day, literally died of starvation. We hear that 
he had recently fallen into a state of complete poverty, 
and yet a few years ago, when he took the Vor- 
staidtische Theater from the heirs of * Mother Grabert,” 
he was worth about 75,000 marks. A new period 
had begun in Berlin, and that remnant of old 
times, the Vorstidtische Theater, could no longer 
get on with the slight expenditure with which 
“ Mother Grabert” had carried it on for years. 
Herr Fritze incurred great expenses and made many 
efforts, but nevertheless failed to attract the public. 
Not only the loss of his property, but also the total 
failure of an undertaking on which he had built great 
hopes, cut him to the heart. He had himself been an 
actor in his earlier days, and had played with some 
success. He was completely weakened in mind and 
body by his misfortunes, and though he lived in the 
utmost poverty, he shrank from applying to any of his 
old friends. ‘Thus he died in the greatest misery. 





In answer to a few inquiries we have to state that the 
German actor who has contributed leaves from his auto- 
biography to The Theatre, is not Herr Bandmann. There 
is reason to believe that this singular story suggested to M. 
Hennequin the plot of Les Dominos Roses, 








IN AMERICA. 


1 — - 


HE last mail started a few hours before Bébé was 
produced in New York, and conseqnently we are 
still in want of detailed accounts of the production of 
that piece. Evangeline was still the attraction at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, and Woodleigh at Wallack’s. 
Gilmore’s Garden, the only regular summer resort left 
for our citizens who cannot live out of the city during 
the summer, kept as cool by an elaborate coolivg 
apparatus as an outdoor den, is now, above all 
things, a resort, as the World points out, for the lovers 
of good music. Mr. Gilmore has striven bravely to 
make his programmes acceptable to the general public, 
and at the same time to offer nightly one or more 
pieces of interest to the cultivated musician. And he 
has succeeded. His band, too, by daily morning re- 
hearsals and nightly performances, has arrived at a 
surprising degree of perfection. Gilmore’s band is now 
to military bands what Thomas’s orchestra is to string 
bands—the best that can be heard. 


Mr. J. C. Williamson and Miss Maggie Moore ap- 
peared at the California Theatre on the 9th inst. “The 
house,” writes the San Francisco Chronicle, “ was one 
which has not been seen in the California Theatre for a 
long time. Old friendship on the part of the people, 
and a kind of curiosity to see the piece with which they 
have done so much in other places, were probably the 
reasons for their attendance; but those who came cer- 
tainly were repaid for their attendance. When the 
piece was produced here just before Mr. Williamson left 
for Australia, it merely contained the suggestions of a 
really good play. It was turgid and talky; it wanted 
incident and business. It is now full of dramatic and 
taking lines and situations. In it pathos and humour 
succeed each other so fast that the tears are not 
dry before the laughter begins—if we may use 
the expression. It is not a great play in any 
sense of the word—it is a play that interests 
and amuses an audience, as was proved by 
the applause last night. Mr. Williamson’s performance 
of John Stopel gave evidence of great elaboration. In 
some of his scenes, particularly in the one with Lizzie 
in the first act, he was very strong. His acting, while 
it reminded us of what he had done when he was here 
before, was yet so much better that he was almost new. 
In his pathetic scenes he reminded us once or twice of 
Jefferson, particularly when he recovers his reason in the 
third act. Miss Maggie Moore has always been a 
favourite in California, and she comes back to us refined 
by her experience of the stage in other places, yet with 
all of her old vivacity and life. Whether as the young 
Dutch hoyden romping with her father, the shy lover, 
or the girl who passes through trial unscathed, she was 
always charming.” 


The Seldene Troupe had previously given La Grande 
Duchesse. “The presentation,” says the Chronicle, 
‘“‘ was nota remarkably good one. Miss Soldene, while 
acting the title-rdle with great spirit and vivacity, sang 
its songs but indifferently, seeming to husband her voice 
for particular passages. The old logical maxim that a 
chain is not stronger than its weakest link applies in 
some degree to a song—a few good notes not sufficing 
to save it from being as weak as its weakest part. Mr. 
Aston made a strong Fritz, his singing being good and 
his acting rude and uncouth, so as to make the in- 
fatuation of the Duchess the more absurd. The benefit 
of Miss Rose Stella on Friday night attracted the best 
house of the week. The beneficiary's Clairette is a 
fresh and piquant performance, and is the best thing 
she has done here. Mdlle. Sara has appeared in each 
opera in the dance carnivalesque, but has hardly varied 
her kick a quarter of an inch. 
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R. IRVING, as wehave already announced, has accepted 
the presidency of the Perry Barr Institute for theensu- 
ing term. In his letter to the secretary, Mr. Clarke, he says : 
“To be numbered with the representatives of so admirable 
an institution is, I can sincerely say, one of the greatest dis- 
tinctions I can hope to attain. The honour which has been 
conferred upon me is the more appreciated, as I recognise in 
it a tribute not so much to myself as to my profession, 
and to the elevating character of the Drama, as one of the 
intellectual influences of the time. By this proof of their 
esteem for an actor, the Council of the Perry Barr Insti- 
tute have offered the best answer to those who have misre- 
presented the true spirit of the stage, as inconsistent with 
the moral and educational progress of the nation.” The 
Birmingham Daily Gazette, from which we take the above, 
says the letter does honour to the writer, and the remark 
is scarcely misplaced. 


Tue Green Room has already taken the place which 
the Garrick Club was intended to occupy, and the fame of 
the nightly gatherings at the western corner of Adelphi- 
terrace is spreading rapidly. This little institution, it is 
clear, did not create the demand which it meets, but has 
supplied a longexperienced want. The other night a 
member suggested that the name ought to have been 


different. ‘“ What would you have had it called?” he 
was asked. ‘After the name of a great actor,” was the 
reply. ‘ You might well call it the Better-ton,” remarked 


a third member. Need it be said that the para- 
grammatist was Mr. Halkett Lord? 


Ir may be remembered that Mr. Chatterton has com- 
menced proceedings against and withdrawn his advertise- 
ments from Mr. Ledger’s weekly paper, and that the 
gentleman who was sent by that print to Drury Lane 
Theatre for the purpose of reporting the proceedings of the 
meeting held there respecting the Lillie Bridge sports was, 
to his speechless astonishment, shown the nearest way to 
the street and threatened with an action for trespass. Mr. 
Ledger has only himself to blame for the indignity to 
which he has been so publicly subjected. Not content 
with arguing in his paper that the Dramatic College ought 
to be closed, he went to the Mansion House when the 
meeting called on behalf of that institution was held, took 
up a strong strategical position at the door, and implored 
many who passed him to save the profession from the 
impending disgrace. His sense of self-respect, it would 
seem, is extremely weak. Again, the meeting in Drury 
Lane was of a private character, as he ought to have 
known. 


More than one American newspaper has just fallen foul 
of Mr. George Rignold. ‘ This charming actor, whose 
mission on the stage is quoted as being the turning of the 
heads of all the romantic damsels chancing to gaze upon his 
fascinating features, has,” says a San Francisco paper, “ got 
himself into somewhat of a humiliating scrape in relation 
to his self-reported loss of cash, diamonds, jewellery, and 
valuables, stolen from his room in the New York Hotel. 


Mr. Rignold having been sued in several courts by his. 


employés for wages due to them, it was naturally supposed 
that his managerial tour had been a failure, his visit to 
Canada a flight from bailiffs. This impression was con- 
firmed when Hiram Cranston, the proprietor of the New 
York Hotel, vehemently asserted that Rignold was not 
robbed in his house, but borrowed there a hundred dollars, 





and left an unpaid bill behind him. Three weeks ago, Mr. 
Rignold, from the depths of Canada, uplifted his voice in 
protest against Cranston’s insinuations, reaffirming that he 
had been robbed, but admitting that he had borrowed the 
hundred dollars and had not paid his board bill. He 
asserted he had left at the hotel, as security, thousands of 
dollats in property until he could hear from his bankers in 
London. And as a malicious postscript, the actor adds 
that several of his neighbours were robbed at the same time. 
To this protest, Mr. Cranston rejoined, denying all Mr. 
Rignold’s assertions, and tersely requesting him to pay the 
bill and take away his trunks, which he does not value at 
fifty dollars.” 


Tue following specimen of American journalism is taken 
from the New York Dramatic News :— 


In the Fall the solid Soldene slowly spreads herself this 
way ; 

In the Fall the saucy Sara makes a most unique display ; 

In the Fall comes shining Stella, last waif of summer’s 
rose ; 


In the Fall the velvet Vesey wears the most bewildering 
clothes. 

We shall. see the hoary sinner blinking in the foremost 
seat ; 

We shall see Ja jeunesse dorée lingering patient in the 
street 

Till the damsels, flitting homeward, leave behind the cares 
of night, 


And with soft words manly bosoms fill with chaste and 
pure delight. 

O my Soldene! mammoth kitten! O my Soldene! here 
once more ! 

With that vocal chasm yawning, you can all the singers 
floor. 


O my Soldene monumental! with tears your cheeks are 
wet, 


For in Frisco you have, thus far, failed to draw expenses 
net. 


Are there no young men in Frisco ; are the bald-heads all 
at rest? 


Has your chorus ceased from winking at the seats they 
call the best ? 


Or has the velvet Vesey’s age been found out by the 
papers ? 
Or is it the police that has shut down on Sara’s capers ? 
Tue Rev. Mr. Fleay“is nothing if not theoretical. He 
has just tried to prove that a poet who has written 
little worth preserving was the author of Romeo and Juliet, 
and his lately published Introduction to Shaksperian Study, 
in which some useful information for little boys about the 
life and times of the great dramatist is given, is full of 
surprises. For instance, he identifies Shakspere with the 
“penny poet” of Kempe’s “‘ Nine Day’s Wonders.” This 
would be an interesting point to discuss with Mr. Fleay, if 
he would take the trouble to express himself clearly, which 
he does not. The ballad, he states, was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall in 1596, and he “sees no reason to doubt 
that it was the earliest attempt of Shakspere in tragedy, 
made in 1589,” 


Last week we spoke of the political demonstration made 
at the Comédie Frangaise on the first night of the revival 
of the Barbier de Séville. Subjoined are the words which 
appeared to possess the most significance :—La Jeunesse : 
“Eh! pardi, monsieur, quand une chose est vraie!” 
Bartholo : “Si je veux qu’el/e ne soit pas vraie, j’entends 
quelle ne soit pas vraie!” This trait of Bartholo: “ De 
la justice! C’est bon entre vous autres, misérables!. la 
justice! Je swis votre maitre, moi, powr avoir toujours 
The only words which the Duc de Broglie 
applauded were these, also from the mouth of Bartholo 


raison.” 
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“Vous n’auriez qu’a laisser faire ces maurauds, et vous 
verriez bientdt ce que deviendrait ‘l’autorité.’” Much 
excitement was created last week by the intelligence that 
M. de Fourtou had asked for a box, but it turned out that 
he wished simply to oblige a friend. The third representa- 
tion of the Barbier de Séville in the present revival brought 
4,300 fr. 


Mr. James O’Nerit, the American actor and affable 
gentleman, has just become a Benedict. The bride was 
Miss Ellen Quinlan, daughter of Mr. Simon Quinlan, Mr. 
Hooley’s partner in Chicago. The marriage took place at 
St. Ann’s Church, in Twelfth-street, and no one was present 
but the officiant, Father Preston, and an uncle and a brother 
of the bride. Mr. O’Neill had not let even his most intimate 
friends know of the event. ‘“ Miss Quinlan,” says the Vew 
York Dramatic News, “is a beautiful and accomplished 
young lady, having been educated at the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart.” This might be taken to imply that, if 
young ladies are educated at the convent mentioned, they 
will become beautiful as well as accomplished. The truth- 
fulness of the Dramatic News being above suspicion, we may 
expect to hear before long that the building is full to over- 
flowing. 


Many persons have wondered how Miss Clara Morris 
learned to fall upon the stage with such a heavy, dull 
thud as she does in the fourth act of Camille without 
hurting herself, but, of course, it does hurt her severely. 
Many parts of her body are now black and blue from the 
effect of recent falls in Boston. Her husband begged her 
not to injure herself in this manner, but to allow herself 
to be caught in the act of falling. Her reply was cha- 
racteristic : “I will do anything in the world for you, 
except change a line or alter the business of my profes- 
sion.” Entering their room at the hotel one day, Mr. 
Harriott found his wife busily practising the back fall, 
striking with the back of her head upon the floor. , This is 
a feat which but one man, and no other woman, has yet 
accomplished. 


Accorpine to Mr. Arber’s researches, the name of 
Shakspere appears first in the registers of the Company 
of Stationers on the 23rd August, 1600, when two book- 
sellers produced the authority of the wardens for licensing 
“ Muche Adoo about Nothinge, and the second parte of the 
history of Kinge Henry IIIIth ;” but several years pre- 
viously the fee had been paid for “a newe ballad of Romeo 
and Juliet.” 


A. NOVEL feature of the benefit to Mr. Maurice Grau at 
the Academy of Music, New York, was the assignment of 
the male réles in Madame Angot to the female artistes of the 
company, and the assumption of the female characters by 
the male artists. “The effect of the change,” says the 
New York World, ‘was of course exceedingly droll, and 
when M. Duplan appeared as Malle. Lange, the laughter 
was uproarious.” Experiments of the sort, however, will 
hardly bear repetition, and last night’s, we trust, is to be 
considered as exceptional.” 


Or Mrs. Oates, in a recent performance of Madame 
?Archiduc, at Boston, a journal of that city says: “ None of 
the people seemed to have any heart in the performance 
except Mrs. Oates, and she endued the réle of Mariette 
with all the nervous restlessness which makes the beholder 
fidgety to look at her—all the infantile vocalisation, nasal 
intonation, and Bowery-boy pronunciation which have so 
grown upon her of late, in an exaggerated plenitude.” 





THE ensuing season in New York does not promise to 
be very brilliant. The New York Times says :—“ With 
one exception—Henry Irving—there is not an English- 
speaking artist in Europe who can be engaged with a cer- 
tainty of success, and the list of ‘star performers’ who 
can be depended upon to gather large audiences in this 
city is growing smaller from day to day.” 


MapameE Parti continues to refuse to enter into new 
engagements until her lawsuit in Paris is decided. Even 
the renewal of her engagement with Mr. Gye has been 
put off for the same reason. In view of the possibility 
that Madame Patti will refuse to appear in Paris next 
season, M. Leon Escudier has engaged Malle. Adbani. 
Mr. Maurice Strakosch is in London. 


Ir is said that Miss Neilson’s delay in leaving New 
York for England was occasioned by business troubles in 
connection with some real estate transactions in that city, 
and that she only finally got away on the execution of 
bonds to the amount of $25,000 for her return in the 
Fall. 


Ir was recently stated in Paris that Signor Mario had 
—“ the pity of it, Iago, the pity of it !”—become prompter 
at the St. Petersburg opera. The statement positively 
obtained some credence, for several papers have been at 
much pains to prove its falsity. Signor Mario is living in 
a pretty villa at Rome with one of his three daughters. 


The other two are married. Two years ago he was 


appointed by the King a conservateur of one of the 
museums of the city. 


Tue season at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 
is likely to open in September, when. Lord Lytton’s 
posthumous play, which has been finished by Mr. Coghlan, 
may be made known. Mr. (Coghlan, of course, plays the 
principal réle. 


Mr. Srraxkoscg, having finished his model opera-house 
—in the air, has turned his attention to getting up a 
series of Monday popular concerts, which, the Yew York 
Times sarcastically remarks, ‘are more likely to come off in 
the period referred to by French wits as the ‘week of four 
Thursdays’ than at any other time.” 


MapameE Nitsson has gone to France for a holiday, but 
at the end of September or the beginning of October will 
sing at Manchester, Birmingham, and other towns. She is 
expected to arrive at St. Petersburg at the end of October. 


M. Faure has gone to Etretat, having prolonged his 
stay in London in order to sing for Mr. Mapleson’s benefit. 
He will make a tour of the French provinces in the autumn 
and winter. 


MoD LE. GERSTER is engaged to appear in St. Petersburg. 
Before going there, however, she will take a much-needed 
holiday in France and Italy. 


M. Capovuris now at Toulouse. On his way thither, it is 
understood, he consented to become the chief tenor of the 
Paris Opera next season. He asked $8,000 a month to 
sing in America, but Mr. Maurice Grau refused it. 


Mop.ue. TREBELLI and M. Behrens are about to make a 
tour in Norway and Sweden. 


MDL.LE. DE Reskz# is spending the holidays in Poland. 


Moutz. Catomt has been engaged by the indefatigable 
M. Strakosch, 
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THE next new drama at the Olympic is, we hear, to 
be the work of Mr. Wilkie Collins. 


THERE is no truth in the statement that Mr. Stephen 
Fiske, of the Fifth Avenue Theatre, is coming to England 
this year. 


Mr. Davin James has given up his intention of visiting 
the United States this autumn. When he takes a holiday 
in New York, he has consented to play in Our Boys at 
the Fifth Avenue for a couple of nights, in the interest of 
a New York charity. Great interest is felt on the other 
side in the original Middlewick of Mr. Byron’s comedy. 


On the emergency of a prior engagement which Miss 
Leclercq was compelled to keep, Miss Louisa Howard 
courageously undertook the part of Liz in the new drama 
by Messrs. Hatton and Matthison, at Liverpool last week, 
and confirmed the high opinions already expressed in regard 
to her histrionic capacity by a most admirable and artistic 
performance, 


Mr. AND Mrs. KENDAL recently thought of taking a 
theatre, but have now given up the idea. 
return to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


They are to 


Mr. Cartes WynpHam will soon be en vacance, his 
part in the Pink Dominos being taken by Mr. Philip Day. 
The exact locality of the next “accident,” we believe, is 
not yet fixed upon. Much will depend upon circumstances. 


Mr. Bancrorr has purchased the American and Cana- 
dian right of Dora. It remains to be seen whether he will 
not be out of pocket by this comedy. 


Mr. Creswick and his son have arrived at Melbourne. 


M. Humpert, the Director of the Fantaisies Pari- 
siennes at Brussels, is now in Paris for the purpose of 
completing his company. In September he will produce 
in Brussels La Fatiniza, a piece very popular in Vienna. 
Mdlle. Luigini, of course, will be the heroine. The dra- 
matic critics of Paris have received invitations to be 
present at the first representation. 


THe Théatre Parisien will probably be kept open 
throughout the summer. It has in preparation Le 
Travail et VArgent, a “grand popular drama,” in five 
acts and seven tableaux, by M. Cournier, the author of 
Une Famille en 1870-71. 


THe Méprises de ? Amour, by Marivaux, is to be turned 
into an opéra-comique, or rather an opéra-comique is to be 
based upon it. M. Monelet writes the libretto, M. Poise 
furnishes the music. 


M. Paut Cueves, the director of the Théadtre Cluny, 
has engaged M. Jeuneval to give a series of performances 
there. These performances commence when Les Environs 
de Paris is withdrawn. M. Jenneval will open in 7’rente 
Ans ; ou, la Vie dun Joueur. 


M. Pavt Mevrice is retouching his drama of Paris 
for the Théitre Historique, and it will be played during 
the Exhibition. 


THE company of the Porte Saint Martin are rehearsing 


Le Juif Errant. The revival is fixed for the beginning of 
August. 


Motte. Tassitty will play Regaillette in the next 
revival at the Chatelet in the Sept Chateaux du Diable. 


Mb.te. Gurnassi has ‘migrated from the Thédtre des 
Variétés to the Palais Royal. 
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TuHE production of Carmen will be one of the attractions 
of the next St. Petersburg season. 


THE new opera of Francesca da Rimini, by Signor 
b] f=} 
Cagnoni, will soon be in rehearsal at the Teatro Regio of 
g ’ , g 
Turin. . 


THe regular season at the Union-square Theatre is 
expected to open with a translation of Sardou’s Dora, 


Mr. anp Mrs. W. J. Fiorence will inaugurate the 
season at the Eagle Theatre. 


Mr. J. T. Raymonp is to have a new play, written for 
him by Messrs. Lancaster and Magnus. 


A BioGRAPHY of Samuel Butler, the tragedian, by Mr. 
John Evans, will be found in the annual volume of the 
Manchester Literary Club. 


Or the fortune of Booth’s Theatre nothing can with cer- 
tainty be predicted, but there seems to be a probability 
that the place will be turned into French dwelling-flats, or 
into a gigantic dry goods palace long before theatrical 
speculators muster up courage enough to sign a lease for its 
occupancy. Nor is there any likelihood that Niblo’s 
Theatre or the Lyceum will have permanent tenants. 


THE money needed for the proposed monument to Owen 
Marlowe, the actor, at Boston, has been subscribed. The 
monument, as has already been stated in these columns, 
will be a Quincy granite shaft eleven feet high, em- 
bellished with a beautiful wreath ; and beneath the actor’s 
name and the date of his death will be the inscription from 
Richard If, ! “A well-graced actor leaves the stage.” 


Mr. Ernest BeNDALL has severed his connection with 
the Figaro, to which he used to contribute the paragraphs 
signed “ Almaviva.” 

Miss May Howarp (to French waiting-maid) : ‘“ Marie, 
please ask John for a cowteaw to peel this peach. Really, 
I’ve been so long abroad that I can’t recollect the Hnglish 
for it. That’s a dear!” 


In consideration of $100 cash, Walter Wentworth, a 
variety performer, now in good health, in Cincinnati, has 
drawn up a paper bequeathing his body after death to Dr. 
H. L. Wilder for the purpose of dissection. Dr. Wilder 
agreed to wire and set up the skeleton in a case in his 
private office, in such a manner as to be at any time ex- 
hibited to Wentworth’s “ many professional friends.” 


Mop.ite. HorrenstE NEvevux, a Parisian actress, has 
just died, aged 30. She had been connected with the 
Palais Royal and the Vaudeville, and had married the 
actor known as M. Doria. The only actor who followed 
her remains to the grave was M. Saint Germain. 


A puBLic concert by the aid of the Edison telephone has 
been given in the grand auditorium of the permanent 
Exhibition Building at Philadelphia, in the presence of 
some thirty-five hundred people. The music consisted 
of songs and solos performed at Fifth and 
Chestnut streets in the city, about five miles away. These 
were distinctly audible to every one of the great 
assemblage, and for hundreds of feet distant in parts of 
the building beyond. Professor Barker, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, made a short address describing the three 
principal forms of telephone, and characterised the one just 
heard as the best of them all. Many of the songs were 
not only clearly audible as reproduced, but musically 
enjoyable, insomuch that one of them was enthusiastically 
encored. 
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HE blow recently aimed at the musical critic of 
: The Times by Mr. Labouchere has recoiled with 
the most damaging effect upon the head of the latter. 
The attack of which we speak was made in 7'rwth of 
the 5th inst. The success of Mdlle. Gerster on her 
début, said Mr. Labouchere, was “undoubted. She 
was recalled again and again by the audience, and 
when the curtain fell she had become the rival—and 
the successful rival—of Nilsson and Patti. A 
few days later a criticism of her appeared in 
the supplement of The Times; the critic damned 
her with faint praise, and damned the audience with 
sneers for having applauded her. Why was this? 
The principal operatic agent in London is a certain 
Mr. Garret,” or rather Jarrett. “He receives ten per 
cent. upon the salaries paid to those who benefit by his 
services. Mr. Garret wrote to Mdlle. Gerster, proffering 
his services should she wish to make her début in 
London, but the young lady saw no reason why he 
should receive the preposterous percentage of ten per 


cent. upon her salary, and declined his offer. 
N ow, Mr. Garret and Mr. Davison, the musical 
critic of The Times, live, and have lived 


for many years in the same house. . . . Mr. 
Davison is, I am bound to say, not a man to be 
influenced by monetary considerations ; but friendship 
is friendship, and neighbours are neighbours.” The 
meaning of all this, of course, is that Mr. Davison 
would have praised Mdlle. Gerster had she accepted the 
services of Mr. Garret. The hollowness of the accusa- 
tion was evident from the first. The integrity of Mr. 
Davison is as unquestionable as his ability, which is 
beyond question. Mr. Labouchere was completely 
misinformed as to the relations which subsist between 
Mr. Davison and Mr. Jarrett, who, by the way, was 
formerly a musician of considerable eminence, and is 
wealthy enough to be independent of even a preposter- 
ously high percentage from a prima donna. Malle. 
Gerster, it is clear, has yet a good deal to learn and 
unlearn, both as an actress and asa singer; and the 
criticism written upon her by Mr. Davison is regarded 
by all good judges as one of the fairest estimates of her 
qualifications which have appeared in print. But the 
most complete answer to Mr. Labouchere’s charge has 
yet to be given. Signor Gardini, the husband of Mdlle. 
Gerster, says, “I have never nuale such w statement 
as was named in ¢ Truth, and neither I nor my wife 
ever received any application or request from Mr. 
Jarrett in any form with regard to payment or 
agency.” Mdlle. Gerster has probably found that the 
friendship of Z'ruth is to be dreaded more than its 
hostility. Her husband’s letter places Mr. Labouchere in 
a somewhat awkward position. He has been convicted 
on the clearest evidence of—well, we will leave our 
readers to say what. 

But this is not all. The measure of Mr. Labouchere’s 
disgrace and humiliation was not yet full. Evidently 
unaware that Mdlle. Gerster had caused such a letter 
to be written, he clung to the position he had taken up, 
and as a result got more deeply into the mire than 
ever. In The Theatre of July 12 a letter and a short 
article on the calumny respecting Mr. Davison were 
published. The letter pointed out that the applause 
bestowed on Mdlle. Gerster was not unqualified, that 
several papers were reticent in their praise of her, and 
that the favourable article on her in the Daily 
Telegraph was written, not by the musical critic of 
that paper, but by one of the sub-editors, who knows 
comparatively little of music. Mr. Labouchere imme- 
diately poured the vials of his wrath upon our heads, 
and in doing so made more misstatements. The Theatre, 
according to his veracious testimony, “belongs to a 
Mr. Hawkins, who was, and for aught I know to the 
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contrary is, a sub-dramatie critic on The Times.” Mr. 
Labouchere next states that Mr. Hersee, whom he 
alleges to be the musical critic of several of the papers 
that were reticent in their praise, “ was concerned in 
both the article and the letter” which appeared in 
The Theatre. Incidentally, too, we are told by Mr. 
Labouchere that the début of Mdlle. Gerster was “ not 
preceded by the usual puffing notices.” Each of 
these assertions is untrue. Mr. Hawkins is connected 
with The Theatre, but the paper does not belong to him. 
He holds an important post on The Times, and, although 
he took the place of the late Mr. Oxenford during that 
gentleman’s last illness, was never a sub-dramatic 
critic for that journal. Mr. Hersee was not “ con- 
cerned in both the article and letter,” and Mdlle. 
Gerster’s appearance was heralded by “ puffing notices.” 
Moreover, Mr. Labouchere must be charged with 
having committed literary forgery. He alleges 
that the musical critic of the Illustrated Dramatic 
News said, “Mdlle. Gerster cannot sing, because she 
cannot pronounce Italian.” The Dramatic News 
simply said that Mdlle. Gerster’s pronunciation of 
Italian was “ sadly defective,” and the words which Mr. 
Labouchere imposes upon his readers as a quota- 
tion are not to be found in that journal. Mr. 
Labouchere next says that the writer of the letter to 
The Theatre described Mdlle. Gerster as “an artiste 
who deserves no praise of any kind.” What the writer 
did say was “deserves but little praise of any kind.” 
Finally Mr. Labouchere remarks, “the critic of the 
Daily Telegraph ventured to praise Mdlle. Gerster ; 
therefore, observes this scamp” —i7.e., the writer of 
the letter to The Theatre—* it is an undeniable fact 
that the musical critic of that paper was not in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on the night of Mdlle. Gerster’s 
début.” The word “ therefore,” it need hardly be said, 
is not to be found in the letter. 

It isas well to collect Mr. Labouchere’s notices of 
Mdlle. Gerster and read them in chronological order. 
In Truth, at the end of June, he sounded the praises of 
Mdile. Gerster in a somewhat subdued key :—“ Having 
heard different opinions of the capabilities of the new 
prima donna, I went last Thursday to hear her in La 
Sonnambula with feelings of the deepest curiosity, 
which were soon agreeably satisfied. There can be no 
doubt that the quality of Mdlle. Gerster’s voice is 
delicious, and that her method is good enough to ensure 
her making the best use of her great means. As to 
minor points, she might enhance the effect of her personal 
advantages by cultivating a more upright carriage.” 
This is not very high praise, but the next time Mdlle. 
Gerster is mentioned in Truth, she is described as the 
rival, and the successful rival, of Nilsson and Patti. 
On the 19th we are told on the same authority that 
‘she came, she sang, and she conquered... . To my 
surprise I found that the musical critics of some few 
newspapers damned her with faint praise.” Mr. 
Labouchere here states in effect that he was present at 
Mdlle. Gerster’s début, which he had previously said 
was not the case. This, however, may be only a 
little Laboucherean inconsistency, and we, will let 
it pass. But how are we to account for his sudden 
and extraordinary outburst of enthusiasm about Mdlle. 
Gerster ? how was it that in his first notice, instead of 
merely saying that he was “agreeably satisfied” with 
her singing and acting, he did not proclaim in some way 
or other his belief that she was the “ successful rival of 
Nilsson and Patti?” Had he been “ got at” in the 
interim? It is impossible to say, but Mr. Labou- 
chere is at least as likely to be swayed by discredit- 
able motives as the gentleman he calumniates. 

The mendacity we have exposed, it should be re- 
marked, is perpetrated in a paper which calls itself 
Truth, and takes “ Cultores veritatis fraudis inimici ” 
for its motto. However, there is little reason to be 
astonished at the fact, for the paper has published 
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matter which it has been compelled under humiliating 
circumstances to contradict, which no man or woman 
with a proper sense of decency can read without 
shame and annoyance, and which is pervaded by an 
offensively “ caddish” tone. The falsehoods which Mr. 
Labouchere has penned with respect to Mr. Davison, 
Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. Hersee, may be due to a want of 
the chance of obtaining accurate information, for those 
gentlemen would scarcely care to hold any communica- 
tion with him. In the words of a contemporary, there 
are social difficulties in the way of his procuring 
information personally. But he might pay others 
to get it for him, and the groundlessness of his 
statements in reference to the gentlemen mentioned is 
a proof that he has failed to keep the pledge conveyed 
in the adoption of “ cultores veritatis” as his motto. 
His “ hostility” to “fraud” is no more conspicuous 
than his regard for truth, seeing how grossly he has 
garbled the writings which he professed to quote. 
There is but one more point to advert to. With 
characteristic impudence, to use no harsher term, Mr. 
Labouchere, probably anxious for an advertisement, 
invites Mr, Davison to “bring his action.” Mr. 
Davison, we may presume, will do nothing of the kind. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Labouchere, his attacks in- 
variably provoke a comparison between the characters 
of the assailant and the assailed, and Mr. Davison 
must be aware that calumnies in Truth are dirt which 
leaves no stain. 





A FORTUNATE FIASCO. 


——1+ 0 


HE experiment of galvanising a corpse was per- 
severingly carried out at Lillie Bridge on Frida 
last, when a “grand féte” for the benefit of the Royal 
Dramatic College was injudiciously got up by the 
friends of that moribund institution. It might have 
been thought that the firmest supporters of this 
charity would have recognised that the present time 
is scarcely an auspicious one for any form of appeal 
to the general public on behalf of an undertaking 
whose very existence is trembling in the balance. 
Graver accusations than those brought against the 
management of this trust could hardly have been framed 
without the imputation of deliberate malversation. 
The college is admitted upon almost all sides to be a 
dismal failure, and a large majority of those who have in 
years gone by been interested in it are in favour of wind- 
ing it up. A considerable number of members of the 
committee have recently seceded en masse, and it cannot 
be contended that those who remain are in any sense 
adequate representatives of the whole profession. Now 
that the College is thus in a sense divided against 
itself it is more than ever certain to fall; and 
the failure of the recent effort under the presidency 
of the Lord Mayor to bring back popularity to the 
charity should have convinced even the most obstinate 
‘ that the institution itself must be reformed before any 
change of public feeling towards it can be effected. 
Courage is doubtless an excellent thing, and there was 
certainly something to admire in the way in which the 
managers of the Lillie Bridge hoped against hope, and 
struggled against foregone failure for their well-meant 
undertaking. But after all there is apt to be something 
ridiculous in the display of that valour which is com- 
pletely wanting in its better part—discretion; and 
accordingly not a few aspects of the last grand dramatic 
féte were supremely absurd. It is all very well never 
to know when you are beaten ; but your noble ignorance 
is not unlikely to lead you to make of yourself a most 
amusing spectacle. Nothing could well be funnier, if it 
had not been so sad, than the exhibition of the glossily- 
arrayed entrepreneur as he stood with his chosen sup- 
porters watching the nest of twos and threes to the 








turnstiles, and meditating upon the fact that he and 
his company had, single-handed, attempted the task 
which all other managers had given up in despair. No 
more crushing comment upon the dramatic festival could 
he made than was afforded by the fact that its most loudly 
announced attraction was a concert of music-hall 
artistes, headed by the mammoth-comique—we beg 
pardon if that is not his correct designation — Mr. 
Leybourne. It was significant, moreover, that the only 
items of the programme which possessed the slightest 
intrinsic interest for the few hundred spectators 
assembled on Friday were found in a Polo match 
played by some officers of the Coldstream Guards, and 
in some athletic displays,in which Mr. John Keen and 
his bicycle, a pony, a pedestrian, and some dogs played 
the principal part. There was, indeed, nothing save 
general dulness and inferiority to distinguish the 
Grand Dramatic Féte from the “ Al Fresco Sports” 
generally indulged in on Whit-Monday or St. Lubbock’s 
Day by holiday-makers of the lower order. 

' Of the entertainments and their reception it is certainly 
not worth while to give a detailed account. Arriving 
at about four—the féte had been announced to com- 
mence at 1.30—we found the Lillie Bridge grounds 
looking almost deserted. Some men near the gates 
were making the lovely summer afternoon hideous by 
beating a couple of discordant gongs, and inviting 
people to pay their money for admission to a Richard- 
son’s Show ; but the sham theatricals presided over by 
Mr. Harry Jackson, of Napoleonic fame, could not have 
been pecuniarily very successful, if, as we were 
credibly informed, they were patronised chiefly by 
the performers in the Adelphi children’s panto- 
mime. Then some thirty or forty people watched a 
race between two greyhounds, and the number of on- 
lookers was somewhat increased when Mr. J. G. 
Chambers started a time-allowance race between a 
bicyclist, a walker, and a runner. Another bicycle race 
or two and then the officers of the Coldstream Guards 
appeared on the scene with their ponies, only to be 
told that their game must be postponed until after 
the concert of music-hall artistes. It was evidently 
feared and not without reason that the art of these 
latter would have stood small chance against that of 
the polo-players. Then more banging of gongs 
and bellowing of supers, until at last the officers 
grew disgusted at waiting while the music-hall 
business went on, and incontinently commenced 
their mimic cavalry contest. By this time it was 
past six, and the féte was to come to its weary end at 
half-past seven ; so, catching sight of the welcome 
announcement, “ This way out,” we took our departure. 
At a more miserable fiasco it has never been our mis- 
fortune to assist, and the waste of time on the part of 
the two or three hundred visitors was as sad to con- 
template as was the waste of energy on the part of 
those who did the little that was done to amuse the 
assemblage. Save fora few members of Mr. Chatter- 
ton’s companies, such as Mr. Emery and Mr. Sinclair, no 
one of mark in the theatrical world was to be recognised 
in the grounds, whilst all those who are vaguely known 
as patrons of the drama were conspicuous by their 
absence. The glorious sunshine was powerless to 
remove this most bitter of frosts; and the undertaking 
bid fair to conclude with the depression in which it 
began. 

Wretched, however, although this fiasco of a féte 
must be pronounced, it is by no means certain that 
we do not owe a certain debt of gratitude to those who 
sacrificed themselves to get it up. It is, indeed, 
possible that even they did not really believe that an 
entertainment consisting of a Richardson’s show, some 
comic songs, and got-up races, would be accepted by 
the public as a satisfactory dramatic féte, and they 
may have {deliberately striven to bring this form of 
charitable appeal to a reductio ad absurdum. If so, 
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then are they most heartily to be thanked for their 
efforts which have proved successful beyond all reason- 
able hope. Perhaps, after all, ridicule in the shape of cruel 
caricature was the best weapon against the abuses which 
attended the old fétes at the Crystal and Alexandra 
Palaces. Those who cared for the dignity of dramatic art 
might preach didactic sermons and go unheeded; 
others might protest with eloquent energy either of 
article or of speech against the degradation of the 
stage; whilst a large majority might shrug their 
shoulders and raise their eyebrows and say nothing. 
But it was reserved for the parodist to bring about the 
result which the critic could not accomplish ; and it 
may confidently be stated that no such blow at the 
Dramatic Féte had ever been struck as that delivered 
when the caricature of Friday was offered to the public 
at Lillie Bridge. No one is likely to incur ridicule by 
any further resuscitation of a mode of appeal which 
has been turned into a farce like this: the very name 
of Dramatic Féte should henceforth be enough to damn 
any miscellaneous entertainment got up for any thea- 
trical charity whatever. The Dramatic Fétes are dead 
past resurrection, and some tribute is certainly due to 
those who have knocked the last nail into their coffin. 

In one way the Lillie Bridge affair was not typical 
of its predecessors at Sydenham and at Muswell Hill. 
There was no repetition of the scenes in which actors 
and actresses made themselves cheap for the benefit of 
the veterans of their profession. Actresses did not sell 
button-hole flowers at half-a-crown apiece or bite off 
the ends of cigars at half-a-sovereign each. Nor did 
they hold levees at so much a head, nor stand behind 
counters to be stared at and “ chaffed” by the gilded 
youth of the period. Of actresses suited for the 
levying of this form. of black mail as of gilded 
youths anxious to be victims there was a plen- 
tiful lack ; and fast fun of the description which 
disgraced bygone Dramatic Fétes was represented 
by a lady or two from the Halls or the ballet, who pre- 
sided over Aunt Sally and cocoa-nut sticks. As, how- 
ever, with any attempt to exaggerate the old system of 
wheedling contributions out of the unwary, the remedy 
might have proved worse than the disease, we can 
hardly bring ourselves to regret this phase of the 
sporting and dramatic failure. On the whole, indeed, 
we have every reason to be satisfied with the result 
achieved ; and it would be ungenerous as well as hyper- 
critical to pick holes in the conduct of so self-sacrificing 
and public-spirited an undertaking as the reductio ad 
absurdum of the scandalous and degrading fétes for 
the benefit of the Royal Dramatic College. 
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LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A GERMAN ACTOR. 
In THREE PARTs, 
PART II. 


Serena years after the events just recorded, and after 


fulfilling several engagements in foreign countries, I married, ° 


and settled down to the sober realities of life. I could not, how- 
ever, help occasionally recalling the strange drama in which I had 
been one of the chief actors; and though I loved my wife—one of 
the most enchanting soubrettes of the stage—with absolute devotion, 
still I found a secret pleasure at times in conjuring up the image 
of Sidonie, and brooding over her mysterious fate. With that 
intuitive perception of our mental state which distinguishes her 
sex, my wife, who knew the whole story, could not fail to detect 
what was engaging my thoughts. To all her reproaches I merely 
replied an assurance that I was only now interested from an 
esthetic point of view, and a desire to have the mystery cleared 
up, But women are not satisfied with such reasons. 





It was the spring-time ‘of the year, the season which, in all 
Catholic countries, is observed with much feasting and mirth ; 
feeling jaded with overwork, I proposed to my wife to take a trip 
to Cologne to keep Carnival. She at first liked the idea, but 


‘suddenly made excuses. 


“ But don’t let me detain you, dearest,” she entreated. “ You 
will be all the better for the change ; and, besides, you have some 
old college friends in Cologne.” 

I was sitting among my books finishing some correspondence, 
when my wife entered from behind, and laid her hand gently on 
my shoulder. 

“Here is a copy ‘of the Carnival Courier, dearest,” said she ; 
“it will amuse you.” 

The contents were amusing enough indeed. The print appeared 
every morning during the festivities, and was full of jokes, riddles, 
and caricatures suited to the occasion. I glanced over the ad- 
vertisements. This was what I instantly saw : 

“Tv this should meet the eye of the gentleman who rendered 
assistance to a lady on the a Cliff at Ems in 18—, he may hear 
of something which will explain the ee gee A of subsequent events 
by repairing to the lobby of the gran -room at Cologne on 
Shrovetidetes of the Carnival at Fralf-past ten.” 

The paper dropped from my hands. 

“ Heavens and earth!” I cried, “can this be Sidonie at last ?” 

I looked round the room to see that no one was observing me, 
and then re-read the advertisement twenty times. 

“What shallI do? Shall I show it to my wife, and ask her 
permission to hear the mystery unfolded, or shall I take ad- 
vantage of the happy turn events have taken, and leave her in 
ignorance of the whole. But what if she has already seen the 
advertisement ?” 

Tormented with this apprehension, I hastened to the parlour, 
and said I had been delighted with the perusal of the print. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to read it also, love? ” I inquired, in a not 
very firm voice; “or, perhaps, you have done so already ?” 

“No, thanks, Gustave,” was the assuring reply; “I have no 
time just at present, and besides you know I have no great taste 
for that kind of thing. . Put it in your pocket, it will amuse you 
on the way.” 

I felt at ease; that is, I was convinced that the notice hed 
escaped her observation, though I was by no means satisfied with 
the step I was about to take. I was faithful to my wife; but, 
heaven pardon me! my mind was equally made up to see this 
mystery out—I felt an overmastering desire once more to behold 
Sidonie. 

The evening was spent in making a few final arrangements, 
and packing my portmanteau. My wife seemed in the very 
best of spirits, shaped out a programme of pleasure for me, and 
laughingly bid me take care of my heart. 

Next day I arrived at Cologne, and found myself the centre of 
a circle of old college companions assembled there to do me 
honour. 


Next morning I awoke refreshed and eager. All my hopes 
centred in the mask ball which was to come off that evening. 

The heart is a fruitful field, and our feelings are like ineradicable 
weeds. Years may plough ever so often over them, and the 
harrow of time bury them in its course, but the germs do not 
die; they recover and shoot forth again, stronger and more 
luxuriant than ever. Remaining in my own room under pretence 
of not being very well, I.slipped away as the clock struck ten, 
closely muffled in my cloak. 

The sound of revelry, music, and mirth caught my ear as I ap- 
proached the vast ball-room, and brilliantly illuminated windows 
looked down upon me like the eyes of the feast. Pressing my 
way up the broad staircase, on which an immense mass of maskers 
were surging up and down, I reached the ante-room appointed, 
and began to contemplate the figures of the various female guises 
—fishwives, vivandiéres, gipsy girls, &c. Suddenly I felt my hand 
touched, and, turning round, I beheld a bat-like figure holding up 
before me the identical ring I had given to Sidonie in Ems, 
I thought I was in paradise. 

“Ts it you? ” I whispered. 

“Ts it you? 

“There is the proof,” said I, taking from my fingers the ring 
Sidonie had given me, 

The figure examined it closely, and returned it, saying : 
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“Yes, that is the ring.” 

“Behold myself, too,” I said, unmasking. “Oh, how can I 
express the rapture of this moment! Say what has brought you 
hither?” 

“Foolery,” she replied, laughing and taking my arm. 
along, sir; it is Carnival time.” 

I obeyed mechanically, but was utterly at a loss to speak, being 
unable to understand the jaunty manner which formed such a 
contrast with her previous sad demeanour. 

T at length entreated her to unmask, and let me gaze upon her 
features. 

“Nay,” she replied, “love is a mystery. 


“ Come 


Let me remain as I 


am. How is your wife ?” 
My wife! Such an inquiry from her! My blood seemed 
chilled. 


“Don’t let us speak of her,” I stammered. Was I by the side 
of an angel or an evil spirit? Regardless of my disinclination to 
enter upon such a topic, my companion went on to ask a particular 
description of my wife’s appearance, with an account of her good 
and bad qualities. To all this, I merely replied in the words of 
Burns (a poet better known in Germany than Engiand)— 

“ First, when Maggie was my care, 
Heaven, methought, was in her air, 
Now we're married speir nae mair, 

But whistle ower the lave o’t.” 


My companion suddenly halted. 
ment,” she said. 
pany.” 

“More company!” I cried in dismay; “grant me but afew 
moments with you alone, and ”—— 

But she had already disappeared. 


“Tere is a place of refresh- 
“ Wait here till I return with more com- 


On entering the house of entertainment in which my fair com- 
panion had bid me wait her return, I was encountered by tke 
landlord, with a figure very characteristic of his profession—a 
podgy frame, and small eyes peering out of a glossy, fat face. 

“Good evening to you, sir,” said he, wheezing and blowing. 
“ Why now, it does delight me to see there still are sensible folks 
about averse from your rout and revel.” 

T asked to be shown to a private parlour, and ordered wine. 

“So ho!” exclaimed the landlord, surveying me from head 
to foot, “I see you belong to the fourth class.” 

“Fourth class!” I echoed, with a bewildered air, glancing 
towards the door. 

“Yes, sir,” he continued; “with me all men are served in 
classes, according to catalogue. I think I must read a paper t» 
one of our learned societies, for, after all, a customer is a natural 
production.” 

This idea he seemed to consider of great originality, for he 
laughed immoderately. 

“Yes, after thirty years’ experience I have reduced my cus- 
tomers to five classes:—1], the Gourmands, who make their belly 
their god; 2, the Talkative, who merely drink to be able to 
gossip better and know everything of everybody, and about whom 
I linger with seeming respect and attention; 3, the Disappointed 
and the Proud, who have fallen out with gods and men, and who 
complain that their talents are not properly appreciated.” 

“These you serve in a snap, I suppose ? ” I inquired. 

“Not at all. They must call thrice, and then curse a bit first ; 
because, don’t you see, such men are only content with what 
causes them a deal of anger in the getting of it; and then, be the 
drink never so poor, it will seem to smack famously to them. But 
now comes your class, namely, Lovers ; which again falls into two 
divisions, the Happy and the Unhappy.” 

“ You are yet in my debt for the fifth class,” I rejoined. 

“There sit three specimens of it,” exclaimed mine hest, point- 
ing to a corner in the tap-room, where I beheld three oldish-look- 
ing men sitting at a table smoking, and occasionally raising their 
glasses to their lips. It was impossible to tell whether they were 
conscious of one another’s presence or not. 

“ These are our stock customers,” the landlord explained ; “ part 
of the fittings of the place, so to speak. Everybody regards them 
with a feeling of awe; red herrings are sent them from the first 
cask, and each is presented with a new clay pipe at Yule. When 
a customer of this description dies, his chair is put aside, none 
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other being deemed worthy to occupy it after him. It will soon 


be half-past ten, after which they will tell their stories.” _ 
Here the clock struck, and at the signal it seemed as if what 


before looked like so many petrifications had come to life. All 
now began to hawk and hem, and clear their throats with prelimi- 
nary draughts of ale, us one may be supposed to oil some rusty 
old implement before re-using it. 


I rounp my fair mystery waiting me in the lobby, enveloped in 
a charming pilgrim frock, with the two rings, hers and mine, 
fastened to the front of her hat. But with whom? My wife's 
brother ! 

“Good evening, Gustave,” said he, smiling. “I thought I 
should also like to come and see the Carnival fun. My sister 
sends you her kind love.” 

“ You here!” I exclaimed, in the utmost astonishment, “ and in 
what company ?” 

“The best possible,” was the reply. “ This lady and I are old 
friends.” I looked at the one, and then at the other, and was at 
a loss what to say. 

“ Am I out of place?” asked the lady. 

“Not in the slightest,” I stammered, and led my guests toa 
little parlour assigned us. 

The corks flew rapidly, and the jests fluttered like variegated 
butterflies round the table. But to me the wine had no flavour, 
the jests seemed like needles. Was I in fairyland? Outside, the 
landlord was explaining his philosophy of human nature to a new 
arrival, in precisely the came way I had been compelled to hear 
it related. 

“The old fool,” said my brother-in-law, “has talked like that 
every evening for the last ten years. It is the only piece of wit 
he has, and even that he is said to have bought of a student 
once.” 

“ Be cheerful,” implored the pilgrim. 

“So Iam,” I returned, with a false assumption of gaiety, and 
began to talk of various public events. She laughed at this 
specimen of my cheerfulness, declaring that the whole history of 
Portugal was not half so momentous as the sad end of the poor 
little hen who went a nutting with the bantam, and choked of a 
stone. 

“T shall present you with the tragedy,” said my brother-in-law, 
folding the corners of his handkerchief round the forefinger of 
each hand, so as to form two puppet figures, and then giving us, 
in rough and ready rhymes, a magic-lantern version of the story, 
which readers of Grimm’s fairy tales may readily call to mind. 
Sidonie seemed quite enchanted with the performance, and ex- 
temporized an occasional strophe. 

“Now, we must to work and criticise,’ 
of Pain, when the piece was over. 
think of the verses, and of the poet?” 

“T have always thought it a pity Adolph never gave the public 
the benefit of his talent,” I replied, not knowing very well what 
to say. 

“Come, now, none of that,” exclaimed my brother-in-law, 
“Do not induce me to make a fool of myself. Life is 
serious, and demands action, not verses. But praise me as much 
as ever you like, only modesty bids me retire while you do it.” 

He abruptly withdrew, and at last I was alone with Sidonie, 
My heart beat wildly ; there was a sharp conflict of opposite feel- 
ings in my mind, and I clasped her in my arms. 

Suddenly she disengaged herself from my hold, and ran out. 
T hurried after her, but was just in time to catch sight of her 
dress fluttering through the lobby, and across the street. There 
she was joined by a male figure, and the two started away. 
I followed, but through the heavy snow that was falling, the 
outline of the flying figures became fainter and fainter, and, at 
length, they seemed to melt into flakes. 


said our altered Lady 
“Come, sir, what do you 


The sound of solemn music drew my attention, and, looking 
round, I found I “was standing near the doorway of a church, 
in an old and deserted part of the town. At the side of this was 
a niche, which, by the feeble glimmer of a neighbouring lamp, 
revealed an image of our Saviour, with Mary and the disciples 
bending in adoration. A female form was kneeling in midnight 





devotion before the holy relic, and from her the strains seemed to 
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proceed. Listening, I could catch the following werds, which 
seemed part of a hymn :— 


“ My heart, all torn and bleeding pained, 
My soul, that under pangs doth lie, 
My sorrows and my conscience stained, 
I bring before Thy beaming eye. 


“ Ah! none would look at such a gift, 
None who themselves do fall and stray, 
But Thou dost graciously uplift 
What by the world is cast away.” 

This touching strain was often interrupted by a coughing, into 
which the singer fell. On finishing her prayer, the worshipper 
rose, folded herself shiveringly in her cloak, and was in the act of 
departing. The snow had ceased, the sky had cleared, and the 
full moon was bathing every object in light. In passing, the 
pentient looked me full in the face, and retreated with a scream 
of terror. Then, holding her heart with one hand, and covering 
her eyes with the other, she sank down again before the crucifix, 
sobbing piteously. 

Hastening to the sufferer’s aid, I tore open the lappet of her 
cloak, which she wore over her head like a cow], and her features 
were disclosed. Everything seemed in league to deprive me of 
my reason. 

“Sidonie!” I exclaimed; for she it was in reality. I could 
have called my eyesight a liar. I could have sworn, ten times 
sworn, that Sidonie had left me but a moment ago, vanished 
from my side with gaiety and jest; and yet this pale, troubled 
countenance, those sunken eyes and wasted cheeks, could they be 
hers ? 

“TI am Sidonie,” faltered the pale creature, in low, broken 
accents. “ What miracle has thrown you in my way ?” 

“In God’s name, Sidonie,” I exclaimed, “ tell me, are you two- 
fold?” Did you not invite me here? Were you not at the 
masked ball with me ? ” 

“T at the ball?” she repeated in tones of infinite sadness. 

“But she whom I saw,” I pursued, “showed me the 1ing, the 
very ring I gave you.” 

“They took it away from me in court,” was the broken reply. 

“Tn court, have you been before a court? Heavens! what had 
you to do there?” 

“To give an account of myself, though I had done nothing 
punishable by the law. They set me free, but”—— 

Here the speaker’s head sank on her bosom, and she sobbed 
aloud. I drew my hand across my forehead, and horrible presen- 
timents began to rise before me. 

“You have been living”——I enquired. 

“ For four weeks here,” she interposed. “They pelted me out 
of the smaller towns. But Cologne is large; here can I quietly 
die unseen, “I shrink at the sight of day; darkness is my friend. 
The eye of heaven shines through the dark.” 

‘But tell me,” 

“Do not seek to know more,” she interrupted, “O! how glad 
I am to have met you once more, with my whole heart am I glad. 
For this favour I did not hope. How I have loved you! Not at 
first sight, as you believed, but afterwards, yes, afterwards, when I 
became fully aware of all the good you did me. 0, my friend, 
my saviour, thou instrument of heaven. I begged of thee a re- 
storative up among the cliffs, and thou hast healed me indeed, 
My dissolution is near, but I shall make my acknowledgments at 
the throne of everlasting goodness. This time virtue hes created 
love, which, alas, so rarely happens. Blessings on you, blessings 
on your guiltless, loyal head.” 

So saying, she threw her arms round my neck and kissed my 
forehead repeatedly with her cold lips. My fortitude completely 
gave way; I shook like an aspen-leaf. Though I could not 
comprehend it all, I felt, at least, that a victim of the greatest 
misfortune was weeping over me. The sound of footsteps made 
me look up, and I beheld an aged woman plodding up with a 
lantern. 

“ Daughter, daughter,” she cried to Sidonie, in a shrill, good- 
natured voice ; “have you really slipped away from me again ? 
Your poor breast, .child, and the night cold. What are you 
doing here?” 

“Praying, mother,” was the reply; “praying till the breath 
fails; kneeling till the knees become sore.” 

“Come away home,” said the old woman. 
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“ Yes, heme,” was the echo, hollow as from the grave. 

Taking hold of the old one’s arm, she began to stagger away. 
I was about to follow, but a look and motion from her forbade 
me; so I remained on the seat before the crucifix, gazing after 
the retreating figures until the light disappeared. 


The inquiries I made about her led to no result, and eventu- 
ally I returned home. 

“Console yourself,” at length said my wife, after hearing my 
account of my visit. “Though you didn’t see the procession, and 
dance, still, after what you have just told me, you will be able to 
say that you took part in the fun.” 

“True,” I rejoined, with some hesitation, “I did mix with 
maskers, but in the mummery of reality. And there were some 
of us, too, fooled to the top of our bent. Where’s your brother?” 

“T—I—don't know,” responded my wife. “I haven’t seen him 
since we parted.” 

So saying, she went to the end of the room, and managed to 
engross her attention with a variety of occupations. I approached 
the window, and began drumming on the panes, reflecting all the 
time upon the course I should adopt. Was I to go straight to 
my brother-in-law and demand an explanation, or how? I felt a 
slight tap on the shoulder, and, on turning sharply round, found 
the Cologne pilgress standing before me, with the bat costume 
thrown over her arm, as a proof of identity. I gazed at the 
apparition, without being able to utter a word. She handed me 
an envelope. I tore it open, and Sidonie’s ring and my own 
appeared. The apparition dropped its mask, and—I stood face to 
face with my wife ! 

I instinctively recoiled several paces. 

“ Be calm,” she said, bitterly. “ You will need all your wits 
about you. The grand secret is about to be revealed at last.” 

“ You were ”—— 

“At the Carnival, under my brother's protection, as bat 
pilgress’s deceived wife.” 

“ And the advertisement in the Carnival Courter?” 

“ Was mine.” 

“ Oh, what induced you,” I passionately exclaimed, “ to perpe- 
trate co cruel a jest ?” 

“Mere wilfulness—an unconquerable desire to test how far 
you were mine. It would probably have been much more sen- 
sible in me to have let it alone, but what is done cannot be 
undone. Forgive me! my brother knows nothing of the actual 
state of things, believing, as I told him, that the whole affair is a 
mere practical jest, in harmony with the spirit of the time. But 
imagine yourself, Gustave, in the position of a’ poor wife, always 
compelled to listen to mysterious allusions about a being of a 
lofty nature.” 

“But what do you know of her?” I eagerly inquired. 
“Tow did you come into possession of my ring ?” 

“ About that ] ereafter,” was all the answer. “That it is the 
real one, you see. But of Sidonie, or by whatever other adias the 
precious beauty may have been known, I may tell you, to 
begin with, that this exalted being was as little of a prestidigita- 
teur as I am, and that her love for you went no further than your 
purse.” 

“Tfeaven and earth! She ”—— 

“Was an impostor, the accomplice of a villain who travelled 
about in various guises performing his sleight of hand, till the 
law at length laid him in irons. You are not the only dupe of 
his artifice, that I can tell you for your consolation. At last the 
fair one fell out with the Paladin, and the worthy pair were 
arrested on the borders of Bavaria.” 

“ Though all this should be true,” said I, “ how could the swindler 
lmow I had anything about me worth the taking? How do you 
explain the meeting at the Spa Cliff with those whom I had 
never seen, and who had never seen me? In what manner was 
the theft committed? Who was it that robbed me of my papers 
afterwards in the wood ? ” 

“Was your room not adjoining that of the Countess, as you 
call her ?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Now, you talk pretty loudly as a rule. Don’t you remember 
alluding to your money ?” 

“My money? Let me see. I:think I asked the waiter, on 
being shown to my room, whetlier thé escritoire was safe ? ” 
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“ And then ?” 

“Then? ‘Who can remember petty details like these so long? 
Then? Stop—yes. I also ordered a donkey to take me up the 
Spa Cliff.” 

“‘ Thus, then, eavesdroppers in the next room might very well 
learn you had money, and where you had gone to. The rest 
follows as a matter of course. How your sympathy was touched 
by a singular appeal for help, and your taste for the mysterious 
excited ; how the physician prepared you by studied reserve and 
the cunning nature of his communications to put faith in the 
incredible, and blind you to a vulgar stage trick—all that, dear 
Gustave, you have already narrated to me.” 

“ And the theft ”"—— 

“Was committed while you were sitting open-eyed with the lady 
behind the curtain. Don’t you remember the physician telling you 
the presence of metal had a disturbing influence on the patient, 
and how the rogue requested you to lay aside all such materials, 
among which, quite accidentally of course, were the keys of your 
room. While you, therefore, remained behind the screen, 
engrossed with the progress of the drama, out went the honest 
gentleman to bring your. money-bag successfully within the 
sphere of his magnetic attraction, and then, gently replacing the 
keys, announced to you that he was satisfied with the result of 
the séance.” 

“Infernal fraud! And the empty purse, and the doctor's 
message about Sidonie’s having seen it in her sleep ? ” 

“ As he had flung it into the garden himself, he was well quali- 
fied to say where it was to be found.” 

“ And the man in the wood ?” 

“Here my information is at an end. Atthe same time, it re- 
quires but little ingenuity to account for this part of the play. 
The doctor naturally desired to be away with his helpmate, and 
took care that you should not be able to pursue him. The loss of 
your papers on this occasion was a mere accident, which may 
sometimes turn tothe advantage of the thief, sometimes not.” 

“Now you know all. An accuser, however, must give proof. 
Here it is.” 

She handed me a paper, which I unfolded. It was the report 
of a criminal trial. 

END OF PART II. 





AN AWKWARD MISTAKE. 


om following paragraphs have been sent to us. They could 

not, however, have heen intended for The Theatre, for, as 
our readers are aware, we confine our attention to theatrical 
matters. Perhaps they were intended for 7ruth, which is printed 
at the same office :— 


THE Prince of Wales had several presents on his last birthday ; 
among them was a dozen cases of "3 Hair Restorer. [Mem. 
for Ed.: a “fiver.”] 








I wEaR the Sultan intends to sell his “ harem” at Christie’s 
early next spring “ without reserve.” What a rush there will be 
for the two days when they will be on view! Itis a good chance 
for any of our bishops who are unmarried. 





Miss L—a T—s need not have blushed so much when she tore 
that beautiful lace dress of hers at the Countess of R.’s ball the 
other night. Of course I know how much her father allows her 
a year to dress herself on; and I must confess she does it very 
well for the money. But who pays the bills ? 





Ir’s quite true that a well-known young Duke was found with 
five aces up his sleeve the other night at the W Club, but as 
my friend Jem Betman remarked, “ they were one too many for 
him.” I hope to meet the Duke at Monaco this winter. I shall 
back his luck. 








Ir Miss Polly Montmorency must, by her engagement, take 
ten stalls and two private boxes every night, she need not send 
her whole family ata time. That father of her’s is a pleasanter 
companion when he is farther off, while her eldest sister’s squint 
is more than I can stand for half-an-hour at a time. 





Lorp’ B—n—s should put more than two clean towels in his 
spare bed-rooms. When I was staying with his lordship the other 
day, I had to tear the toilet-cover off the dressing-table, which 
turned out to be a deal-topped one, by the way. There is a 
“happy mean,” which B—n—s does not seem to hit. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Chatham News. 


“A capital paper of its class—full of theatrical matters at home 
and abroad, and written with ample knowledge and great spirit. 
We should think it would be welcome to all interested in ‘the 
theatre.’” 


St. Leonards and Hastings Gazette. 


“Filled with interesting matter of a critical character... . 
Edited by a smart pen... . The Theatre keeps us well abreast 
of the histrionic doings in all parts of the civilised world. ” 


South Yorkshire Gazette. 

“A weekly critical review of the stage in London, the 
Provinces, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Madrid, and America. There 
are also special articles on special subjects in connection with 
the drama. Though a new venture, The Theatre ought to 
succeed. It is ably edited, and we wish it every success.” 


Blyth Weekly News. 
“ A first-class London critical review.” 


Brighouse and Rustrick Gazette. 

“Tt is pleasant to most readers, especially to those who never 
go to theatres, to read about plays, actors, and their lives. One 
reason, perhaps, is, that if a writer can write at all, he can find 
something attractive on the stage, or at the rehearsal, or hear 
something after the performance, worth telling. This periodical, 
at least, turns up gaily, and gives not a few original anecdotes, and 
much information. It professes to be a critical review, but the 
criticism is generally good, and not too vainly critical.” 


Cambridge Express. 

“This is a paper that devotes its pages to all matters connected 
with the stage. It fills a most important part, keeping the public 
thoroughly posted up in all the business appertaining to the 
histrionic art, not only in London and the provinces, but in all the 
important capitals in Europe and America, and even in Australia. 
It contains very interesting papers.” 


Craven Herald. 

“ The Theatre is well printed, containssome excellent articles on 
the drama, a concise summary of all matters interesting to ad- 
mirers of the stage, and is a capital medium between those 
interested in the histrionic art.” 

The Tatler. 
“We wish our contemporary every success.” 


Walsall Free Press. 
“ As might be inferred from its title, this is a papet devoted to 
critical notices of dramatic works and representations, and will 
be found exceedingly interesting.” 
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“Fhe Heheatre,” Bills of the Play. |G drtoe 
THE HUSBAND'S SECRET. 
——— At 8 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER , 
. HEATRE ROYAL, en ae 
see Saye HAYMARKET. THE LION'S TAIL. 
At 7.46, Messrs. Ryder, E. Leathes, A. Garner, 
CHARLES XII. H. Vincent, G. Barrett,B. D’Arley, E. Righ- 

At 9, ton, &c. ; Mesdames E. Ritta, M. Stevens, 

Cable of Contents, LEND ME FIVE SHILLINGS, C. Jecks, and Lydia Foote. 
dels os otc 6 rack 1 | qe Mie Mt Tony be’ | NATIONAL STANDARD 
In the Provinces. o0:0¢iecereccses 2 Conclude with Piopsiseots end Mata aN 
In Paris .. +. cece ee ees enero enone 3 A REGULAR FIX. Messrs. Joun & Ricuarp Dovexass. 
Th FRO ooo occacvicerscsacians 4 ae A LE HW EATRE At 7.30, 
isos vsdvtnnionondt . 4 | ROYAL ary Fala . LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 

i 5 ™ % Messrs. William Redmund, Byrne, Butler 
RMIT: orreserevereseresenss : HIDE Pre: ieee Head, Percival ; Mesdames Raynor, 
eee eree 6 ; —_ Neville, and Miss Louie Moodie. 

STREETS OF LONDON. T ce ith 
Laboucherean Truth ..........e00: 9 Mr. S. Emery, Messrs. W. McIntyre, FORTUNE ~ ROLIC 
A Fortunate Fiasco. .......eeeee- 10 J. G. Shore, . Moreland, oa 
, H. Evans, W. 8. Parkes, A. W. Powe 
Leaves from the Autobiography of a E. Travers, &c. ; Mesdames A. Mellon; OC R ial ION s HEATRE. 
German Actor ....sseseeeceees ll Hudspeth, E. Stuart, C. Nott, &c. ‘ ssee and Manager, 
An Awkward Mistake ........+.+. 14 And 7 _ by — 
THE RENDEZVOUS. THE PORTER'S KNOT, : 
BINCE OF WALES'S novat, | "gy Ge jin Sarg, Tien 
Hotices THEATRE. At 8.45, 
ONCES. Lessee and emanate Miss Marte THE PINK DOMINOS. 
Witton (Mrs. Bancrort). Messrs. Clarke, Ashley, Harris, Standing, 
Vol. I, now ready, neatly bound in Cloth, ‘At 8.30, Philip Day; Mesdames’ Samy Seale 
Price 90. 6d. LONDON ASSURANCE. j 





Any delay in the transmission of this 
Journal should be at once notified to the 
Publishers. 


All payments for Subscriptions and 
Advertisements should be remitted to the 
Office of Tur Tokatre, 81, Great Queen- 
street, London, W.C. Post-office Orders 
and Cheques are to be made payable to 
Wyman & Sons. Bankers, the National 
Provincial Bank, Piccadilly. 





Charges for Advertisements. 


WHOLE PAGE ...ccccccccccs £6 6s 
Harr Page .....+... sistant .. £3 10s. 
QUARTER PAGE... .cccccceccs £2 Os. 


Special positions by arrangement. 


Advertisements toinsure insertion should 
each the Office not later than Noon on 
Saturday. 


Communications on Literary Subjects 
and Books for Review are to be addressed 
to the Eprror. The Editor does not 
guarantee the return of rejected MS. All 
communications authenticated by name 
(not necessarily for publication) will receive 
attention. 

Communications respecting Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, and General Business 
matters should be addressed to the Pub- 
lishers, at the offices, 

81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, 

LONDON WC. 


Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorNE. 





At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 


ReYat 





PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE, 
At 7.30, 
AFTER DARK, 

Messrs. J. Fernandez, W. Terris, H. 
Russell, H. Jenner, G. H. Rogers, Thomas, 
and H. Jackson; Mesdames R. Coghlan, 
F. Leslie, K. Pattison, Palmer, &c. The 
Great Mackney, E. Sharpe, and Mr. George 
Leybourne. 








AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HouuinesHeapd. 


At 7.30, 
WEAK WOMAN, 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, &c.; Misses Muir, 
Rayne, Leigh, Xe. 
t 9. 


BOHEMIAN GYURL (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, &c. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
i TWO TO ONE. 
Mr. Carter, Misses Jones and Williams. 
At 8 
OLD SOLDIERS. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, C. Fenton; 
Misses 8. Turner, Wilson, and Fanny 
Hughes. Conclude with 

MR. AND MRS. WHITE. 








Nelly Harris, M. Davis, 


Edith Bruce, 
Camille Clermont. 





QMiscellaneous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “ Charles I,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard IIL.,” &e. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 





W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 

1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C, 
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@ard Basket. 


RR. @8@7.8EBRA’S 
TOUR. 1876 and 1877. 

NOW IN CANADA. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 
Iss WEILS ON. 

Letters to be addressed 


Sr. James’s Horer, Prccapinyy. 
M®. DION BOUCICAULT, 
Address— 

London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


MISS ADA CAVENDISH, 


now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 
Jeo bein 3 COOL SE. 


iB 
M Resting till August 6th. 
Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 


R. CRESWICK, 

during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 

















Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §:c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CHartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 
character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era. 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 


toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 


voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &e. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 
No work ugon conjuring that we have seen is so full 





R. EDWARD TERRY’S 
Tour for the present year termi- 
nated July 7th, Mr. Terry cannot therefore 
arrange for later dates. 
GAIETY, LONDON, July 30th. 


R . ODELL. 


Gatrety THEATRE, GLAscow. 
Me: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 
9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, S.W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. 
Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus is now out. 
Sent Post-free to Subscribers. 








NOTICE to MANAGERS.—* THE 

WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Ksq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 


EETH.—Messrs. ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting. A tooth, 5s.; a set £4. 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 





MPORTANT NOTICE— 
ESKELL .& SCNS (the old-estab- 
lished Dentists), to prevent mistakes, beg 


to announce that they have NOT RE- 
MOVED from 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, W., 
Regent-quadrant ; 
55, Ludgate-hill. 


City Kstablishment, 





° t and information.”’—Era. 
“*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, 
Ducrows, 
Sangers, Se. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunduy Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.””—Academy. 


Acrobats, The Astleys 
Cookes, Battys, Henger’, 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Joknson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cnarirs Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

“Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 


tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many o *them do, 


reliable illustrations of the manuers and customs of 


different times in our socialhistor, .’ — Public Opinion. 
“Is a most readable volume,’’—Duily Telegraph. 











MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


ig consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
lacing of a bust in the Vestibule of 
rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 

mously at a Meeting of the Committee 

held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 

don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 

Memorial an open question until the sub- 

scription lists have been closed, when the 

matter will be submitted to the decision of 

the meeting of the subscribers. 

COMMITTEE : 

S. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MATHEWS, 

J. Boosey, JoHN Murpny, 

J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 

H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGeEt, 

F. B. Cuaiterton, |J. R. Puancné, 

J. S. CLarkk, CHARLES SANTLEY, 

J. W. Davison, CLEMENT Scort, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SvuLLIvan, 

JoHn Hare, ArtH’R SWANBOROUGH, 

Freperick Hawkins,| THomas THORNE, 

Henry Irvine, J. L. Toots, 

David JAMES, Goprrey TURNER, 

A. B. Ketty, EpmunpD YATES. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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8. B. Bancroft, Esq.... 
E. L. Blanchard, Esq.... 
Messrs. Boosey & Co. . 
Lionel Brough ............. 
J. B. Buckstone, Esq.... 
H. J. Byron, Esq. ....... 
vem Ghathesben, Esq... 
J. 8. Clarke, Esq. .... 
Geo. Coleman, Esq.... 
J. W. Davison, Esq. .... 
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EE WI ccs ccxesvncssnvestecsederspacedeense 
Messrs, James & Thorne ..............:.seseseeseee 
SITING iavncsicvicaxevsispevedesanninsoens 
A. B. Kelly, Esq. 
ati ininnadusacscecinaninteantrecchenesese 
Lord Londesborough............cs0..:csscseeeseeeeee 2 
Professor Macfarren .... 
Be Is Sncvecescccsccnssecsestcunesosese 5 
tt - ieee 
ie EM soci danscsccsecscsivsseseseneseese 2 
C. J. Mathews, Esq. . 

BTID ainsine <cnvseckeessnessencéavcosesees 1 
PS rere 
es coin seuiasscebhenseenicvedeces 
Lord Alfred Paget . i 
J. Pittman, Esq.... 
J. R. Planché, Esq. 
Chas. Santley, Esq. 
Clement Scott, Esq. 
Arthur Sketchley, Es 
Barry Sullivan, 
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Esq. . 
Arthur Swanborough, 
CaS A OO eee 
C. W. Thompson, Esq.. 
J.L. Toole, Esq........ 
Edmund Yates, Esq.. 
Per J. W. Davison, E 
Carl Rosa, Esq. . 
SO, TOO, cocccceneesscsesscneesessenees 1 
Per F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 
Alfred Cellier, Taq, ...0.0s0000.0000sccccesees 
M, A. Chivers, Esq. ... 
Fredk. Clifford, Esq. 
E, G, Cuthbert, Esq. 
P, T. Duffey, Esq. ... 
F. G 
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Murray Marks, Esq. ...... 

W. H. Wyman, Esq. ... 

SR See ae 

George Rignold, Esq. .........::ceesseseeeees 
Per John Murphy, Esq. 

We TI coax scucncessvesedvedesensreedvessee 1 
Saml. Hayes, Esq. ....... 
Per Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 
, & 2 SO aa ne 
Mrs. Swanborough.................-ccrcec..... F 
Miss Ada Swanboroug 
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* Per Stephen Fiske, Esq. 
P. T. Barnun, Esq. ........ sadgaxivenSelpdonaeetnen 
Lawrence Barrett, Esq. .........ses:-seeseeeeeees 5 
Charles F. Coghlan, Esq..................e0sse08 $25 
Sydney Cowell, Esq, ..............:cccceseeseeeeeoees $5 
Fanny Davenport. ...............cccesseccseeseeoerees 
Robert Heller, Esq. .. 
W. C, Sadlier, Esq. 

Honorary Treasurer— 
Wittiam Extcoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. Marsnatz, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 

Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 

member of the Committee. 





Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Prmnting Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
W.C., and Published at the Office of “Tus 
TuEaTrE,” 81, Great Queen-street, Londuu.— 
Tvurspay, July 31, 1877, 








